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There will be time enough to speak of sanctions when the resources
of diplomacy shall have been exhausted. At the moment of this
writing, those resources have not yet been exhausted. By nature
not a defeatist, I believe that those resources may yet win the day.

THREE CONVERSATIONS WITH FOREIGN MINISTER

NOMURA
December 4., 1939

The Foreign Minister, Admiral Nomura, asked me to call on him
in his official residence at 2.30 to-day. Having been closeted with
the Prime Minister, he came fifteen minutes late, very apologetic
for the delay. The interview lasted for one hour and a half.

The Minister said that he was glad to resume our talks, the last
of which had occurred on November 4, and that he was sorry for
the delay in continuing them. He said that he had carefully studied
the statements which I had made at our last meeting as well as the
documents left with him. He considered very valuable the sugges-
tions which I have made to him with regard to the importance of
furnishing direct evidence of the intention of the Japanese authorities
to put an end to the bombings of American property, the insults
to American citizens, and the encroachments on American com-
mercial activities in China which must be removed. Admiral Nomura
realizes that the impression exists in the United States that these
various acts have been deliberate and that there is an intention on
the part of the Japanese authorities to expel American interests from
China. He wanted to give me categorical assurances that such an
impression is a misunderstanding and contrary to fact. Military
operations on an unprecedentedly gigantic scale over extensive
areas are going on in China and all of the incidents and cases of
which we have complained have been accidents. The Japanese
forces have been ordered to pay every possible attention in their
power to protect and respect American property and citizens in
China. The Minister said that he had discussed this matter with his
competent colleagues in the cabinet and he could tell me as a fact
that the personnel of the military commands in China has been so
arranged as to ensure this protection and respect.

Admiral Nomura went on to say that such limitations to the com-
mercial activities of Americans in China as have occurred are a result
of the military operations, including control of the occupied areas,
such operations not being consonant with the peaceful enjoyment
of ordinary commercial rights. These limitations are, however,
exceptional and temporary and our rights will be restored when
peace comes. It will only lead to misunderstanding and confusion
to generalize and to forecast future conditions on the basis of these
temporary circumstances.

At this point I mentioned some of the different ways in which
American   commercial  rights  and   interests  were  being  injured,
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